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ABSTRACT 

The introduction to the handbook relates All port 1 s 
assumptions about the nature of man to an American Indian (especially 
Sioux) view of the nature of man $ as part of a career, education model 
for vAmerican Indian children* The Book begins with a discussion of 
values , describing Maslow»s hierarchy of needs and ixie^il&g a Sioux 
value system* The book lists six goals of career education (favorable 
attitudes, work appreciation , decision* making a kills, career choice, 
planning action, job knowledge and skills) and explains 10 career 
education objectives (awareness of self, others* culture, education f 
careers* and economics; decision making; beginning competency; skill 
development; attitudes and appreciatidn) , The book describes a fl-step 4 
process off career education' which includes development of 
self-concept andy self -awareness* decision mating skills, 
environmental understanding and awareness, and a relationship with 
the world* The eleiints of a career education prograja are explained; 
curriculum; information banks information, media, and resource 
system* observation; guidance and qoun^elingi educational and 
'occupational placements and research and evaluation. Roles and w\ 
responsibilities of administrators, teachers, career education 
specialists, parents, and students are described. A program checklist 
included- (SB) ■ . , % 
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FORWARD 



ft 



i ;we|J ^ at the national mM of the telein PTOnnil and Guidance Association, it wai abun- 
wr that the "name pfthe game" for some time to come is Career Education. 



i 



dme time ago^not only anticipating thiijground swell, but well ahiad of it, the Native American and 
IndftlpdlinJaoulty 

preparing programs jn Cafief; Edijcati&n for Native American students in public, private and federal .j 
schools. This careful planning has been recognized and rewarded by, the federal jjovernment in the I 
form of i serin of grants to the University of South Dakota for th&training of higher education and 
secondary personnel to carry out the philosophy, rationale and goals of Career Education. I 
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ere is much- in American Education on all levels and especially in the areas of basic beliefs con- 
oirning v mbdels of htinrwp success with which -Native Americans do not ape art'd therefore reject. 
Native American people have practitioners in every vocational area offered by American Society - 
from ■'stoofi: labors to physicians, lawyers and allege professors. Their motivation, however, for 
purmJing and pradticing thlie vocations will very ofteri be different from that of their non-Indian 
professional peers, The meaning or r ultimate goals they seek in these various occupations will often be 
different For instance, a non-lndian will often pursue and practice a certain occupation because it will 
make a lot of money for- him. More often than not, however, a Native American will pursue some well 
paid position as a means of helping and 1 developing his people first, then as a means of p$ort to 
imselt " • 



In the history of Indian Education, thehf Career Education is in a unique position to bring about a 
happy wadding betwiin ftrisint occupAonal roles and traditional Indian beliefs about models of 
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!, INTRODUCTION , 

= * 1 . • .1 

' ; seWm afga ftf interest; enters Into 1 soma type erf preparation.; and finally in an actual ' 

f *' " " ' '' 

Concern for tM Ifliprevimant of educational service offered to (Indian 1 students in sohoofef oviding 
; iertiCi| to AitiffiQn Indians te bean pniminint In the Bureau of Indian Affair's Division of Educa^ 

0< There IMJ btoi a constant appraisal and evaluation of what has been accomplished, Ruth M, . 
v Underhill h an article included in Education for Cultural Change: , ■ ■" 

it , .' :. : ' ■ ' , 

i • : i I t 

Once [* Wwd In himself because of a vision or. a series of ceremonies which could njakt 
. . \ .shocks Will, With that conviction pe, he must generate his belief almostwithoyt help, v> 
HifpeopNill not apprdVe/for they fear and diitruit tha^kjnd iuccass he plans . . . How 
can h* fiW conviction of success? , Wi have not 'found the way to* prepare an Indian ; : 
GmotiorcllY for our wsion of success, 4 We 1 have not given % him confidence . , . Such a ■ - 
litlHtioA .IS chpngad over night It will take years bf effttrt by both whites and Indians, . 
but it l^ayt gee in what direction ths effort should trend , . * 

foj rnany yiW Indian individuals exhibited a limited career choice, for they entered primarily three 
arias of vo$ti(W : teaching, (2) clerical work, and (3) nursing, Many articles and servial books < ' 
' ' hav^ bgfh writtfn in attempts t&eKplain the "failure" of the American Indian to mm into the ., 
mainstream of the larger national community, Articles, such as the one quotiUHiii preceding s 

1 Ruth in yndlfh| Indian-White Equality;! Education for Cultural Qfyp; (Chilocco, Oklahoma: 
Printing btpMmmt 67^9635lilio f f ! : 



paragraph by Miss Underhill, attempted to T plain thi irti gmrftjc nature of the American Indian, The 
. Instltuti for Government PeSiaroh^ publiihid a jurvey in 1928 which let forth broad and carefully 

• ■ American Indian 1 The linited States Senate of thi Ninetieth Cbngress't Coifimittea on Labor apd 
Pubjic Welfare' publisfied the Hetringi befori the Special Subdommitte&ttn Indian Education in 1969, 

[ thrdugn the included statements, depicted a contlnuap of the types of problem? ^ ecdnomical 
and educational - which existed in, the year 1928, when the :, 'Merfam Report'! was published, It \§ a'sad 

■ realization that a forty-year span, from 1928 through. 1968, has elaspsed and no significant in roads 

, -have been developed to establish Career Education guiWines'for schools providihgWuction for the 
American Indian* The fact remains' that A^ericati Indian individuals are still, in the main; entering 

; three areas of vocation: (1 ) teaching, (2) clerical work, and f3) nursing, v / 

; The Bureau of Indian Affairs published a position, paper In ,1974 on Career Education which 

' ' A large number of Indian youth do not complete high school at all, and those who complete 
• high school, most do 'not complete college. There is concern 5 for the majority of Indian 
• youth who enter the world >of work with less than adequate .career preparation. Career 
.' Education is endorsed as a practical means to improve education and occupational oppor- 
is' 



con= 



ragrapn T(i) or section 406, Title IV, Public Law 93 330 authorizes tha Commissioner of>fducation 
to m^kf grants to State and local educational agencies, institutions of higher education, anckothV 
agencies and organizations to demonstrate the most effective methods and techniques in 



\%m% Miriam and Associates, Fte Problem of mm Mminkmion, (Baltimore, Maryland: The 
ns Press, 1928.) . », , ; ;\, ' 
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carpar tduwtiofi and to develop exemplary career fidycatidn models in Which children receive 
zpriate career education, The Career Education.Project for I ndian Children wis proposed in responses 



1 Carttr eduction is much more than the preparatjon In the knowledge and skills for a spsqific,carear, it 
sit^orpbrates the development pf self^ah awarenessof others, and \h the individual -relates to soqjetyj. 
|. and it takes cognizance of the needs of the student and th^ community and.the job potential 



previ 



ft : Many Indian people in ferici are concerned about careef education, Some believe that it may be 
= one more "trick aimed at tracking Indian youth into learning skills that school personnel decide they 
should learn." Indian people have a history of treats mm turned out to be tricks, and fKerefore, if 
;. * any career education program fo| Indian children Is Woe effective, it must take cbgniiance of those 
; children, their tultural values, and possibly a bilingual situation. It must also be recognized that one 
\ v may be.bieultural and not necessarily be bilingual/Such a program must continually remind educators 
V that "career education is a continual process" fiom the cradle to the grave, and not just a program in 
,-{»■ which a Guidance Counselor presents an occupational information course, It must also be remembered 
that though effective packets concerning w Introduction of children to the viriouftecupatlons may 
: ' be developed, the effectless of thoswkits .lion^s meaningful as the paper they are printed on 
if the concepts of (!) Awareness or self; [j) Awarsniii of othirir (3) Awireniiii of careers; (4) 
• Awareness of the value of all worked (5) Awareness of such persons contribution to society, are not 
developed and continually reentered/ ^ ^ 1 

Mm bacorrte in gnat mm® what they think and want themselves to be, Thjs is i concept which 
> ; according to Royal Lwick,3 the Lakata Sioux held. This conceptualization incorporates the 



3Royal I Hassrick; fte Sioux, (Norman, Okla: Univ. of Okla Press, 1964J 
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. ' : . I 

praposjtion of "self and selflessness" 4 recurring theme in the Sioux way of life, ; \ 

• • \ ". ; ' t 

The concepts of "self", and "selflessness'^ includes self-expression and self-denial. According' to- ' 
■ Hassrick, "Self-expression involves the concept of ego-preservation. Id its hfoadest sense it includes*! 

Individual's endeavor to seek means of gratification, self-preservation^ and rtays of over-coming fear, 
' including the,fear of dtith,"4 

i * 
In reviewing the concept of the TIYOSPAYE^ which by definition is a band, a division of a tribe, or a , 

> , ctfmmunity, we find that in. practice and observatlqn it is much more, The root word is*TjMA, which 

mean's within or Inside, A member of the TIYOSPAYE belong to an extended family. In thlslpinll A 

thp iisence of existence depends upon sharing, For safety, security, and sustenance of tffe family the- \ 

individual ego Is submerged, It is at this point that a conflict of "self and "selflessness" presents 

itself. The concepts of "self/' and. "selflessness," and the TIYOSPAYE, along with the resulting 

conflicts have« implications for career education program since an awareness of selknd other! Is 1 

eminent. , 1 1 

With ttiii in mind, Ifet us take a look at some assumptions about the nature of man. Allport s in 
discussing the nature of man, suggests three psychological models. He says that man is a reactive being; 
a reactive being in depth; and a being^in-the process-of becoming. As a reactive being; man reacts to 
stimuli In his physical environment; He is not proactive, for he does not necessarily will things to 
happen, The environment determines his behavior, As a reactive being ih depth, man .has an uncon- 
scious lift, in which his behavior is a function of things of which is is not aware, He is reactive to 

.... i . . 

p, x, ■ £ 

mT^ty, W. Allport, "Psychological models for guidance/- toward Educational Mm, 1962, 32, > 



submerged felements of his being: his environment, driven, instincts, will, and whatever else that may 
maKi up his personality. As i biing-in-the-process-of-coming, man has within himself the capabilities 
of becoming goo^ and sufficient in an environment that will nurture his growth, He will become in 
great measure what he thinks end wants himself to be, 

We could go into a discussion relating each of these models to the various schools of psychology 
prevalent today; however, such 'a discussion would only lead tojhi final realization that these three 
models "do have implications for the manner in which we relate to one another, And the nianner in 
which we relate to oni another js important' to cyeer education. As a reactive being, according to 
Allport, we react to one another in terms of Influence, power, reward?, reinforcement, manipulation, 
"and conditioning, and irt ways which cause others to react) and thus become a part of the environment 
of another by providingjverbal and nonverbal stimulus, and by providing positive and negative rewards 
mothers react to our conditioning of them, And, Allport suggests that as reactive being in depth, we 
try tpisctiver motives^ and to deyelpp insight into the "vyhy" of our behavior, feelings, attitudes, 
• thoughts^ and value's, The third model, beinjirvthe-process-of becoming. Is according to Allport where 
we relate to others in terms of nurturance and development, and as a result we try to foster climates 
that may produce growth in each other. 



i i . 

It is important to remember, mat (hough these assumptions are not necessarily 'verifiable in the 
, * scientific sense, they are 'never-pless in some way or another at the base of all human relations, Our 
position here is to re!ate;these assumptions ori the nature of-man to the nature of man as seen in the 
•American Indian, and especially the Sioux, and to apply this to a Career Education Development 
?rican Indian children. - ' 1 
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' , ' ■ II., VALUES ' ■■' ■ , S 

"If we define the term "values" as those elements that show how a person tias decided to 1 
use h js life, it would be as if the ..first group's" members knew what thifvilufdjnd the 
. members of the second group hid very unclear .values , , , The critical test of a person's 1 ' 
insights is whether they provide him with a set of beliefs, about himself in relation to his 
social and physical environment which are extensive in scope, dependable in action, and 

compatible with one another 6 . 1 ; 

i 

There is no clear cut definition of the term "value" for values when applied to the various cultural 
groups through the social sciences illustrate different psychological satisfactions for needs, We may say 
that values are the product and the manifestation of a given culture • for t\ey are relative to and 
■ reflective of the philosophy of a peculiar culture group and are applied to the self as an individual and 
as a member of a group. " > ' 1 V * \ 

i » 

i 

Career education, which is a continuing and developing process tough life, Is geared to a certain 
extent to the 'needs an individual experiences. A great deal of materShas been written concerning the 

various "drives/' wants, or needs which apparently motivate man W pursue various directions in life, 

1 

Dr 5 A. H. Mailow developed a schema in which he described man's needs as he saw them existing f(i 
• levels. These need levels are: 



SLouis E. Raths; Merrill Harmin, and Sidney I, Simon, WmandTmhing; Working with l/ate in 
(hi Classroom. (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1966.) 



1, PSYCHOLOGICAL - which may be considered as the first level. In this level man lives to live, and 1 
other n§§ds, ire put aside until his need to still his hunger his been met. Hunger is his motivation to^ 
survive, Thin in other physiological needs suet) as - rest, exercise, shelter, and protection Mm the' 
elements, that man satisfies whin pressed to satisfy them. We must remember that A" SATISFIED 
NEED IS NOT A MOTIVATOR OF BEHAVIOR. 



...... ■ i 1 

' . I SAFETY NEEDS - when the various physiolQgicaitieeds are reasonably sitisfied, man' moves into 
. another level - a level of safety, It Is a level in which the needs for protect against danger, threat 
deprivation, etc f present 




3. SOCIAL NEEDS- when man's physiological needs are satisfied and he no longer fearsibout his 
s , *y and welfare, his social needs becop important motivators of his behavior, He has a need to 
: belong, tb associate with others, to be accepted by others, and for giving an^ receiving friendship and 
' love; 



4 EGO NEEDS - man's ego needs cannot be Ignored, for they are nefds which relate to self-esteem 
and status. Associated] with one's need for self-esteem are needs for self-confidence, for independence, 
fp( achievement, fof Competence, and for knowledge, The need for status is related to conditions of 



recognition;; rasp, 
satisfies 




appreciation of others of "self" reputation, These needs are very rarefy- 



5. SELF-FULFILL NEEDS -;tha$e are needs for realizing one's own potentialities, for continued 
. self-development for being creative in the broadest sense of that term J \ 



7NOTE: Dr, A. H, Maslow's entire icheme and accompanyinyiscussion may be found in his book, 
tatjon md PmomlitY (N.Y.: Harper Bros, 1954J ?! "» ; • , " ; ; ; ' ' 
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^ These needs are overlapping, for as one need is belrrg satisfied, the presence of anotherneed averts 
itself. Society itself is a determiner of behavior, for as man satisfies his physiological needs he tends to 
develop a drive to become competitive with other man for his survival/There ire to whan man is 
blocked in his attainment of pis to satisfy his needs -and this results in an elaboration of the' 
'satisfaction of other needs. He may concentrate on his social needs/and in doing so bolsters the 
satisfaction of his EGO NEEDS, and in the end chanp his SELF-FULFILLMENT NEEDS ' 

Let us take our^'definition" of the term value as being the product and the manifestation 'of a given 
culture, and look at the Dynamics of the Sioux as described by Dr. John F, Bryde, and which he 
describes as being the operative values that reflect the living culture of the American Indian. ' 

According to Dr. Bryde, children are influenced in their attitude/goals, and mides of behavior from 
their parents, Their parents received their values, .motives, goals, and modes of behavior from their 
culture. He has described the central values of the Sioux, which are derived from their culture, as being 
the following dynamics of Sioux behavior: (I) Physical Bravery, (2) Generosity, (31 Good Advice, (4) 
Individual Autonomy, end (5) Adjustment to Nature, We can apply our discussion on Allport and 
Maslow and the TJYOSPAYE to Dr. Bryde's description of the dynamics of the Sioux end conclude 
that the values of the present day Sioux are based on their. needs as they react to their changing, 
environment, and as they live in an evolutionary culture; and as they encounter a value conflict in the 
non Indian community they withdraw to what is left of the culture in which they were reared. This 
- withdrawal is highly evident according to the various drop-out studies that have bean conducted, 

I 

i 

The drop-out rate of the American Indian student in education is of vital concern. Too many are* 
leaving the educational system deficient in the basic academic skills necessary for livingl^he^apidly 
changing society of the larger national community, Too many fail to see meaningful relationships 
between what they are asked (o learn in school and what they will do once they araout of school Too 



1 



i 

many leave the educational system with i lack of adequate self ■understanding, Too many lack decision 
makjng skills to effect a imootb transition from the world of the classroom to thi world of work, 

The reasons for American Indians withdrawing from formal education is ponderous, A lot of time, 
effort, and study has been exerted by any individuals in attempts to offer explanations for possible 
reasons relating to the culture of the American I ndian and existing structures of the educational 
systems, The one concluding statement for these products: of research Is that mere are many rami- 
fications that have to be considered. The past of the American Indian has to be considered, his culture, 
his coptepts of self and selflessness, his values, his needs, and his place on an accultuljtiofial schema in 
socety. ■ • 



Tolcoorelate the sociologic aspects of academic withdrawal with the pedagogic aspects is not an easy 
undertaking. Since this discussion isloneerned with Career Education, two ideas are presented in 
relation to both the formal and initial structure supporting education; (1) Education for the 
American Indian, as well as other minorities, is not structured to meet their needs in relation to their 
being members of economically disadvantaged groups; and (21 the general public, including the parents 
and the business-industryJebor community, need to view their role in the educational process for the 
evelopment of careers aia response to the needs and aspirations of students, 



Sjohn F. Bryde, Uodm Indian Psychology (Vermillion 
. 1971.) ' * 



South Dakota: Institute of Indian Studies, 
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IIL GOALS 



With the foregoing in mind we enter into a discission concerning the General Goals of Career Educa- 
tion. The main thrust of career education is to acquaint all students, from the, Kindergarten level 
through the higher eduction anas with as wide a range of knowledge pertaining the multitudinous 
options that ire available for them In a suecessf^iife 



GENERAL GOALS OF CAREERlDUCATION 



Career Education should deve 
dints- 



e stu- 



iea toward the p™a 



c- 



sycnaiogical, social and. economic sig 
ance of careers and work; 

2, appreciation for the worth of all types -and 
leveNf careers and work; 

3, skills in decision-making for choosing and 
changing career directions; 4 

4, capability in considering career goa 



ces, 

based upon the development of self in rela- 



5. 



le career option range; 
capability of mapping a course- of acti 
self-established career goals in line witfij, per- 
sonal map of indivjdual needs and desires, and 
in line with opportunities that are available; 
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A TARGET OF ACHIEVEMENT 



ROT AAAtf MIAH "Sjil? - ' 

m\ fer Imm ■ 



t . w» skill, end (fttutudes nicimry for 
success in 
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ELEMENTS OF CAREER EDUCATION 
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.' Awareness-— — ^_ •«,, 



ation- — 



- Preparation 



AWARENESS OF SELF ! ' 
iNES*S OF OTHERS 
iNESS OF CULTURE 
■NESSOFEDUC 
AWARENESS OF CAREERS , 

AWARENESS OF ECONOMICS 
DECISIONMAKING .1 

BEGINNING COMPETENCY 

SKILL DEVELOPMENT! : 

■CIATION 



■HOME AND COMMUNITY 1 
— — -CAREER— — r- 



EDUCATION - HOMi 
■C( 

■LIFE' 



SELF-IDENTITY 

PEOPLE/PERSON IDENTITY 
THNIC IDENTITY 
ONAL IDENTITY 
— *> CAREER IDENTITY 
ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDING 
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OBJECTIVES QF CAREER EDUCATION 



Career education is a comprehensive educational approach to the preparation of Individuals for living 
as fulfilled human beings in a predominately specialized society, and as such it holds to a concept of 
developmental Process reaching through the total educational program from preschool to the world of 
work, The ten elements of Career Education form the bass for the following objectives. ■ ' 



OBJECTIVE ONE - AWARENESS GF SELF 



To help American Indian students develop positive 
feelings about themselves as persons of worth who 
know themselves and .who recognize and, accept 
their feelings. 



It Is through these objectives that the I 
accept thawlves and others a 
see themselves as being a part of a 
society and ml apart from it, 



ents will 
ately 
alistlc 



As the student becomes aware of who he is and 
what hi is like; he will be developing a value sys ; I 
tern that will be reasonably consistent and inter 




On 



WHOM AM I? 



' OBJECTIVE-TWO - AWARfNESSOf OTHERS 

i 

To help students in the knowledjfe that - 

i '. 

i 

i The, relationship of others has a 9 rea t deal of 
influence on the Individual is he sees himself, . 

2, An awareness, of others* is an awareness of the 
influences that affect an individual's life, 

3, An awareness of others in the immediate en- 
vironment, ir m awareness of career applica- ' 
tion and the world of work, 

4, Through an awareness of others the students 
will -become more aware of their own feelings 
and values, ; 

5, Everyone is influenced in different ways by 
different peoples 

h 

'. 

V r 
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OBJECTlVe THRBB - AWARENESS OF CULTURE 



I f 



1 \ 



Modern Air^P society is an £ evolutionary 
nio§^ of #iiffc This mosaic is shared in many 
forms - \w$0h ^toms, traditions, beliefs, relh 
• - giofis, ait, !0 identity, ethnic heritage, geogra-, 
"phic boundaries M socioeconomic levels. ■ 



ie cuItM^ which provide the tiles for this 
mosaic have a right to be proud of their heritage 
awfthBir pm in th» society, 



\t0 Of CULTURE will strengthen 
the values of the. students which are associated 
with their native 



An flWttin w ^Ityre recognizes that all culture: 
have *e saw needs, \ 



RIDE in HERITAGE ENHANCES PRIDE IN 



The objects then ii to assit, American Indian stu 
dar^ts in the r#lfa% of the above. . 




0 
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OBJECTIVES OUR - AWARENESS OF EDUCATION 




aAc-an education 
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To help American Indian studepts become aware 
of the multitude of educational opportunities that 
ire available to them as they progress in school, 

To assist the students in understanding the nature 
of these opportunities; an/the implications such 
opportunities hold for their careers in life. 

To assist the American ^Indian student in distin- 
guishing between life roles and life .styles, and to 
perceive the relationship between thi educational 
systems and their personal fes, 

To assist the American -Indian student jn devel- 
oping and refining a thorough understanding of the 
part education and training play in relation to the 
real world of now and the changing world in which 
kwiiriito , 

; 1 - - 
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OBJECTIVE FfVE - AWARENESS OF CAREERS 

nip students become acquainted with the con- 
cept! of work, time jnd savings, and the variety of 
occupations in which people ere employed, and the 
different patterns people follow in developing ca- 
reers, ' • > 

To assist the student in becoming acquainted with 
the broad range of careers which are available in his 
immediate community, the extended community, 
and society-at-large. 1 

To initiate the student in an active career explora- 
tion mi preparation that will lead him to e career v 

lei " 

The ultimate career identity that the individua 
assumes reflects his selection of an appropriate role 

or roles within the World of work, 

if 

! 1 

I 

* ■ i 




1AT TIME IS A GOOD-TIME TO DECIDE? 
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i! JOBiraililX - AWARENESS OF ECONOMIC 




e American Indian stuwnt tMpina tiis 



t veil 



Thiab a special intf cructaLarti for the >Kmeriqan > 
Itodtnt ito tia needs to btcoms icquiint 

of 



ireiefflints ana ne t 
the economic world that endbii pnin to' solve per- 
! f , sqnal ind social tConqmia probjpfii 

He needs to become acquainted with the part that 
the Federal Governmint and tspfcially the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs plays in the economic life of the 
; Indian as a whole; and to observe and participate in 
the economic system pf his local community. 




SIGN POSTS ALONG THE ROAD OF ECONOMICS 
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lii&Vii 6ECISI0HMAW 



CAREER DECfsiONJ 




ence, competence, 
iti partioWion iri the 



■ i. 



jng with cause and effect relationships! 




To list the student in recognizing and accepting 
the outcomes of his decisions, 



x To preparf 
■signs 



Student to ultimately make deci- 
cafeer direction in planning for 
ate goals, and M$\m 



■ i • ' 




DECISIONS- BIG AND SMALL 
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OBJECTWIIIH^ BiOlilNQ COMPETE 



4. r " 



1 



i;W™iJAtaPt^*Jc'tt^"::ii.-'i';y-, 



To, .assist., students In Identifying and developing , 
plo^ient skills, ; ■ 

- ! ' i 

The procisi of communication extends' in many 
directions, and covers an extensive array of capabil- 
ities and capacities 



Tip American Indian students needs to be aware of 
the multitude of proteases and devices that the 
world of work utilizes in providing c^eer identity, 
self-jdentity^ and economic ur 



Language is the primary tool of application In the 



STEPS 



RWAY OF CAREERS 



J- 



••\-V': ■•'i-^i 



h^'K-r* ' >* ^/^f»'" ' =. : ' 7" S fv^^:-^-'-, ■ , :,| ' " I ■.. * ..^ v F 

TQ^WWilMIFiaifi I hdian student with thf lo- < > 



To a^ure that each student leaving or grad uatmg 

pits ■ Wiry p! jir Wippfifttieisn , , 
of ep m mu ri ity col It ge/ tiofjn i cal sah bb( f thi 
^vieevoi^ 



HI 






) 



T&icquiint'theitW v< 
able skills, anq to apt Win in :diicriminatmg 
j twean! those career areas Jat trt/are 
i jfo his strengths and interim, 



NOT ALL DOORS ARE OPPO 
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IWECIIVITIi- ATTITilDfS ANCMEGIATION 



its ^mttran^j ridian student in thiir d^il' 

theit knowledges, 



Xnyp 

" 1$ PiMittidis towa 




|fo enable studepts to anticipate chingas in theft 



ii their t nvi ron nrtertp changt. 



To provide 3 tPP^^ point for the stuta to con 
n and to carry out personally !iatisfyin 



nd productive 



suits throughout their lives. 



si 



ituatnti an ippricta 
an awartness of an Internalized value 
s a valuing of their own career 



role and the rgleiMiied and playig by other* 



ate t 



ecia 

i 




to becomra lelf 
r of the wo 
roll and the roles of 




JB U I LD I NQ BLOCKS TO A.§UCCESSFUL CAREER 



^ii^#Alrt^p f It the, process offing orr d ^ifiitvle^ Whirr the phr&sa/lifestyJf" is 
rift^^ 



stenct. B@ciiis§ 6f?tHis tht studentsshotild be afforded^bpportunfties 
^decisions concerning careers that Will, ncrtt^ily compliint their life style, but enable thtm 



& in an bic 



existence with a ^|t,pi{iftiAMinint 



and final area or step providtsipflf ways the student may develop a positive relation- 
fen himself and the wofld ofMK 



It is easily recognized that these four areas or steps overlap and are Interdependent Therefore, it is \." 



appirenti 
me 



evelop-any one of these areas will be detrimental to the career develop- 



students. 



te foregoing in mind, the readers are reminded that a systematic career education programs 
essential in helping Mirictn Indian students achieve a sense of aphievement in the Erection of carter 
development. # * ■ , ' 5 / 



; ELEMENTS OF ^CAREER EDUCATION PRO-AM 



, For a career education program to have impact and/to be meaningful for the students there must be a 
.•; continuing coordination of the efforts of all persons involved in effecting the various elements of i 
program, ' v - '\ 4. rv v : 
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i L 1; Curium Sate Related to Caner Education. 



, k \ >, . M ■ 

: \ \ ». 

■ v-* i*v 



tint element of a career education program is tht design of ttfe school curriculum ThW 

m 



■F,' '.':>Krr : ' ; '. 



inniM^^ in those areas in order to provide the student with an understanding n 'ik 



lrt|p^ 
' "ijj i nferrriatioh bout self # o til ei^ # and work; a 



§ eurncular input n concentrated on 
iveloping positive attltudts tmvard^ ; i 



T 

: 1':' :: ' :. .. '-^ ID R ■ ", ' j !■ 



The stolid and third steps are taken in the middle grades, lithe curricular. input develops activities tfe , 
provides a Sense of extended awareness that map with overactivities related to the exporation df: f ' . 
career ^feeas. Decision-making skills and an understanding and awareness of the various environmental ' 
factors asume a- greater spnse of importance for the stddents when they are provided with oppo^iii^J ■ 
ties tHftt will enchance their pfrspectlvis of telf # otheri, and the world of worK, ; \ ,■ ' - ^ ^ 



it : 



The fourth' step of relating to the world of work is developed through continued awarenesynd y 
©cplqr^ry activities throughout the high ichool years/ with a gradual change of emphasis'that; 

It shou d be a goal for every career education oriented program to equip the students withi sense of . i 
adiquacy to take the post-high school step, whenever he leaves high : school This step r^ppmdi- ■ 
; a^ entry into the labor force of the world of work, or it may be a continuation of fqrmaNducat 
/national-technical school, a eolligt # or i university, ^ 
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systems involved with a career education oriented program needs tfi ditermina 



se reflecting the career education ph i loso- 



The basic purpose of accumulating information is to provide the individual students and other con- 
cerned individuals with meaningful data that will enable them to better understand the individual's- 
strengths, and to make plans and iecisions relating to establiing carter education goals. 

I Intern^ 

Thi§ eleniint of § career education program ihouid include the foliowing; 

a, A listing of resource persons in the various career arias of the immediate locale, both Indian 
' and non-Indian, who would be williog to give presentations relating to Career choice, 

b. A depository of information packets related to career education. Such materials should be 
organized according to grade level 

c- A suggested listing of field trips relative to the enhancement of career education, 

d. A listing of American Indians on the National scene who have distinguished themselves- in 



arious career areas, 



Such a system should be^mprehensN in its review of total, regional, and national educational and 
occupational opportunities, It should be maintained with a sense of ready availability for students, 
parents, teachers, and all interested persons, It should be kept up-to-date, with the replacement of 
outdated material by current material. And it should provide for effective utlllfy in classroom, 
proijramatic, and group guidance and counseling activities. f 
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Bh Direct Consot 



i 



An Irriportant element of career ^duc^tion is the proyidins of direct contacts for the students with the 
|nd the forking world" of the e^munity flNs to be developed and established, \ , 



is Js the Career ^plQration Phase of the P^gfiH). Such i phase should provide for a thorough ' 
exploration of an oocupition thrPUgh inforniational materials and the utilization of resource persons. ' 
The "fi#trip M idea should bi ^tended ® the Student to spend a day, or some part of the,day; 
observing a -'worlcir' 1 in an oeeWon* The ^dent should not only observe the worker, but should 
alsotalk with the work^^ order to davefop ^ niof§ reilistic undirstinding of th§ oecupation. 

tae development of th|. phase Quires a Pit deal of personal contact on the part of school 
personnel with the school system Ind cooping employers. This it a key part of the Exploration 
Phase, for real contact with the Wd of worNreofmore and meaningful value for the student, And 
especially so for the American Indian student who is limited in his every day observation of the woNd 
of work* If each employer in p Community ^operated, in this phase and provided thastudents with 
different views of the various W*s available in the world of work, the student would be bitter able 
to select an occupation Qr profe^* Dr *, 



A note to remember; If the interest on the part of the- work community is only cursory and concerned . ; 
only with the surface aiptate of to possible involvement, such as time, manpower, and the mechan- ' 
ics, and nSt with the deeptr relgWei for 0 futures of the students, it would be best to reinvest the 



effort elsiwhW. 



VQUiQ 

I 
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I duidante and Counseling as an Element in the Program. 



At thrindividual studenti pin information about thamstlvei through the various othar elements of 
the pro|jram they need guidid ik^iinoii that will place thai? knowladgi in a meaningful perspective 

and their ultimate career choice and approach for involvement 



Counseling is meaningful dialogue in which bits of Information are made meaningful arid personalized 
for, use by the cbunselee on his own terms. Individual and pup counseling should assume an impor- 
tant role in the career eduction program, for it is through this component, if it is carefully planned, 
scheduled, and effected, that the total program will have a meaningful and beneficial impact on the 
student • 



Meaningful dialogue between students in which they react to one another's observations and experi- 
ences is also an area in which the students will benefit for they will be adding to their individual 
growth and maturity; - ! : ' 

As the student progress through this element pf career education they will be led into the next- 
element of educational or occupational placement through individual couSeling, These two elements, 
counselirfpnd placement, are tied closely together, for the ultimate decisions made by the students 



will reflect the relevancy of the program as they apoiv the 
• iztd manner for their career sile 



edge ana -experience in a persona 



6. The Element of Educational 



atlonal Placement 



The strength of the program is seen in this element, for as students leave school, either by graduating 
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ygn wunurawa 

iii V _ 

ea 



ir riiion^^arii a need for assistance in helping the student tiki the v 
iteyer irti of the (lorld of work end cereirs he has chosen, 



jainted withitfia vmpcoliip 



m sdwoli already provide placement services Students in \ 
^stancr^ 

% students in nted fff ^financial Wstanct aft guided through the process necessary for securing 
ecessary aid through the Bureau of Indian Affairs Education Office or other fund granting 



F 



,1 ' 



£ : 




1 ? ... * 



ise/siuaents who*oo not enter into formal academic post-high tlta! program, very little is 
To extend PWhdi to AtL itudinte who lipve or graduate from school will require the 
many individuals and agencies. Because such extensive services are needed. A goodly 
Pontage of American Indian students who graduate from Bureau of Indian Affairs operated school 





schools, or Mission schools enter into college level education, However, there are a significant 
For thou who do not some type ,of system needs to be formalized Between the 
the State Employment Service personnel, and the business and Industrial communities. 4 
3 system should be developed to the point where students who withdrew from college will feel free 
to avail themselves of Its placement services, The placement activities conducted by a school should be 
Ucted with regard W tht supply and demand of the current employment situation whether the 
^ t= ^ud|ntt are Ipg. placed in i college or technical school or whether they an entering an tppren^ 
tic£3hjp program, or embarking on an entry lev 



I Research and Evaluation, a Continuing Element of Career Education. 



jgram that is to be effective requires a continuing element of feedback. Such feedback should 
be structured in include Information about students', processes, and outcomes of the program, 
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I' ^ will aiiist in a^^^ 

¥^ natura r since follow^u^ studio 

pjSty the. general . types, of information 

* needed for decision concerning prognm updating and revision. Local norms and expectancy :0l 




e purpose held behind the inclusion , of the element of research and evaluation in § M reer 
education program is to obtain information concerned with the 'satisfaction or non-satisfaction of 
student needs, This in turn will assist in describing the effectiveness of the program and procedures 
§ pro; 1 



stressed that each person concerned with the career education program, be they adminiS', 
tfitor, counselor, teacher, parent, student or individuals and agencies from the world of work, have a 
WBonsibiiity to this: particular element of the career duration program, for only through a view of 
the total prognm will a- proper pifpctlve of the effectiveness and Operation of the program 
tiinad > - ^ 

■ 7..;.. ■ *'..■ * A> - \, ' „ • 
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ROLE RESPONSIBILITIES AND DEFINITIONS 



A Career Education program to be functional calls for a system of roles to be played, and an 
acknowledgement of individual and shared responsibility. The effectiveness of the program not ofl'V 
depends upon a well-structured plan of operations and curriculum goals, but also on the workinfl 
relationship of the school staff and faculty in their assumption of areas of responsibilities for the 
delivery systenu 



;- s .i-.hs: 




pL - in the regular school prtigramMJ ^ ^ " J 



sell 




,„ , - various elements o^reir 

r -c»-»jw^ school gepnsl, Itliai also been seen as th 
osynilor, anwii pin recognition through vocational and occupation 

-^^irograiti, ^ 




• : ^f^e, current yisw of cprMucation calls lor a planfid irtfosion of the previously listed 
objective in the appropriate gride levels. It callsfor a definiWimptementation of a systematic process 



uujwvuvtQ in uic d^gpuaic yr^ge mm ii cans m a detinue implementation or a systematic proces 
of awaren^ exploration, and preparation through a studies observance and application of the basi 
slemtntife 



IG 



l is a nsting dOole expectations and areas of respo ibilities; 
ISTRATQR! 

v. * 



To be a successful componentbf the overall school program, the carder education program must; have, 
not only the support of the admlrijrtfation at all levels, but must also have their active participation in 
1 assuming rime responsibility. ♦ . V ; / 



lint i ns administration must be committed to the concepts of experimentation, 
t> creativity, and flexibility in program planning and curriculum design. 

i . 1 ■ ; - : V j : . • * '■ 

• Support. The administration must provide continual support of the program and active' 
' encouragement for all concerned, and especially In relation to the Indian community, 

I CoordlnataiThi administration must coordinate the development and operation of a careir 



M 
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eduGition committee compoiid of mimbers of the working community, parents, students, k 
teachari and other staff 



2, 



t Facilitate, The administration must exercise their responsibility for arranging Nervice 
; training in the area of career education and human relations; for employment of necessary 

pirsonne); and for the availability of facilities end materials necessary for the program's 

effectiveness, 1 

i 

CAREER EDUCATION 



Career education specialists may be Individuals with special training in this area, however, they may 
also be any of the following: school or guidance counselor, vocational counselor, elementary coun- 
selor, occupational counselor, career development specialist or exploratory teacher, student personnel 
worker, or placement specialist s ' 

Regardless of their title, the Individual should be concerned with jhe overall implementation of the 
program, the continuity of the program, and the general effectiveness of the program as it relates to 



studer 



* 



• Commitment, The individuals In this, area must also be committed to the concppMt. 
experimentation, Innovation, creativity, and flexibility In program planning and implemen' 
tation. They are the most logical persons to coordinate the career education program. 



X 



■ • Support. They must actively support the program 
bars, community members, parents, and students, 



resource services for staff mem- 
areas of human growth and 




0 
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development and through providing assistance for the infusion of career education materials 
: in th© curriculum. , ! \ ■ 

• Coordinate. They must coordinate e comprehensive, cumulative pupil personnel information 
bank that can be readily utilized by ail concerned, They must coordinate a comprehensive 
information, media, and resource system, in which they have identified readily available 
resources that may be used to facilitate the career education program ' r 

• Facilitate. They must facilitate the essential element of providing direct contacts for the 
students with the world qf work, by coordinating the local applications of the program, and 
by effecting a comprehensive placement program for all students, 

• CounseLThey must provide a continual group and individual counseling program to assist 
students ]n furthering their understanding of the significance of the acquisition of know- 
ledge, sips, and appreciations through various types of experiences afforded for their 
growth and development 

• Home-School Coordination. Because of the diverse nature of American Indian homes in 
relation to the world of work, and in relation to the degree of acculturation, it is of 
preeminent importance for any program related to the American Indian that clear and active 
lines of communication with the Indian community be maintained. The parents and other 
members of the Indian community should have an active part in the career education 
program, serving as resource persons, as members of the steering committee, or as observers 
'who provide feedback and input that is essential to the delivery of services that will tilth 
mately benefit the student, • 

t is for this reason that the Career Education Specialists must maintain an active liaison 

•• . ' * l ;. 
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between the school Afftem andthe home and community. - 
TEACHERS, . | ' 

Thi realized effectiveness of a carper edition program infused into the regular curriculum depends 
■ heavily upon the participation ^acceptance of applied responsibility for the program by the teach- 
ers, They are responsible for thP§ parti of the program at all educational levels, 

• Commitmint. Teach^i have to be committed to the concept of career education through 
the provision of sequential learning experiences that are designed to provide the students 

, . with opportunities to make decisions relating to self, others, and the world of work, 

- * Support, They must actively support the program through exercising their expertise in the 
i particular areas of responsibilities assigned to them. 

i 

• Facilitate, They are responsible for effecting an easy transition of students from home to 
school, from one school environment to another, and from high school to further education 
or employment They are responsible for guidrng students to develop a depth of under 
standing In relation to their personal skills, interests, and values; for facilitating communica- 
tion between the parents and the school in relation to their understanding of the career 
development process as it applies to their children. 

i , . 

4. PARENTS, STUDENTS, AND OTHERS. 

i ■:>■■■■ 

It is an accepted and important educational premise that parents provide influential role models for 
children. They are the first "counselors" with whom children coma in contact for they discuss general 



values is well as ethnic values and work values, They relay an attitude to the children that reflects 
thiir valuing of the dignity and worth of 

Research has demonstrated that youth tutoring youth is a means of directing piklnf luence in a 
manner that positively, contributes to their mutual growth. The effective participation yf youth in the , 
program has to be carefully implemented if the program is to have meaning^ for the student as a 
biefieiary of the delivery system, . ' . 

$ • 

Other individuals, such as members of the work community • employers and employees; retired 
individuals, professional people • clergy, medical personnel, etc,, and other Individuals representing the r 
various community agencies, are potential contributors of resources that may be utilized in many ways 
by the over-all program. Thiir views, opinions, and observations can be utilized and included in the 
programmed structure of the career education curriculum, 

i others; : 

If the program design calls for, and if monies an available for the employment of additional personnel 
such as- vocational educators, then these positions would hive be accounted fy in relations to the, 
entire program ( and their areas of responsibility as members of the eerier education team spelled out. 

1 ' : 

f 

i 

S 



The implementation of a career, education program in i school system calls for recognition at two 
levels; ' , 

5 • % - ! 

: ! 

1, Thi Policy Level This level involves the support of school boards, and the guidance of the , 
administrators In effecting the career education component aa i matter of priority in the 




1 

i The Instructional Level. Instructional activities must be carefully planned through extensive 
discussion and exchange of ideas. It is in this manner that a sense of continuity will emerge 
and place the curriculum of the school at the heart of the delivery system, 

The total program depends on the cooperative efforts of the entire team: administrators, counselors, 
teachers! students, parents, and primunity members associated with the world of work, It is eipecl- 
ally crucial that members of the Indian community be involved with, and kept aware of, the planning, 
coordinating, and evaluation of the total program, Counseling and placement activities are viewed as 
the cumulation of the career education program, for the impactof the program upon the students will 
be seen in the operation of these two activities. ^ . j f 



CHECK LIST FOR A CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM 

T. v Has a philosophical commitment to career education been made by your school system? £ 

2, Has the needs of the students been Identified and assessed? ~ 

3, Have goal t objeatIves been established for the program? ' # 

\ 

4, Have the strengths of the school and community been determined in relation to the goal objec- 
tives? 

5,. Have the arguments against curriculum change been settled? 

* . >. 

6. Has the work community been contacted, and do they indorse the concept of the program? 

7. Has the organizational structure and areas of responsibility been determined? 

8. Is an in-service training program for program delivery personnel anticipated? 

9. Has a plan for an advisory board teen established? 

10. Have resource areas been established? 

. ' 46 
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This, check lilt is bfief and obviously incomplete* It provides an indication of the great amount of 
priNminary work thai must be accompliihed before 'a school system embark^ upon, a curriculum 
change. It is suggested that i check list be devised by those systems who contemplate incorporating a 
Cap Education Program within their school, jnd that this check list be tailored to their particular 
situation and community, \ •> 




Career education- if it Is be a continual process in which an individulrtecorries aware of occupational 
anas; selects an area of interest; enters into some type of preparation; mi finally engage Jn an actual 
occupation, must be an Integral part of the education system, It calls for the total effoiw the home, 
school, and community in integrating and correlating their personal values/which may be different in 
an'lndian community, with the general values associated with a WORK^ORIENTED society. 



A, 



/I* 

i i 
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DISCRIMINATION PROHIBITED -Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 states: 



"No person In die United Sates skill, on the ground of an, color, or national origin, he excluded from psrticioition 
in, hi denied the benefits of, or he subjected to disciitnimilon under inv projrim or sct/wty receiving federil tac/l/ 

Therefore, Section 406 of the Education Amendments of 1974, like every program or activity re- 
ceiving financial assistance from the Department of Health, Education, Education, and Welfare, pit 
be operated in compliance with this law. • ' 

A PROJECT CONDUCTED UNDER HiW-01-G907SI2312 

f 

The materia) in this publication was prepared pursuant to a grant with the U£ Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Points of view opinions do not necessarily represent 
USOE policies or positions, This handbook was written by Dr/Donald D, Ross in his private rapacity. 
No official support or endorsement Jjy the USOE is intended or should be inferred, 
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